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Internal cnxn targets 


Exercises 


Exercise: Exercise with names 


Problem: Named problem 
How many reference librarians does it take to screw in a light bulb? 
Solution: Named solution 


Not sure, but I can look it up. 
Exercise: Exercise without names 


Problem: 
How many reference librarians does it take to screw in a light bulb? 
Solution: 


Not sure, but I can look it up. 


Rules etc. 
Occam's Razor 
Don't multiply entities unnecessarily. 


It's in the eating. 
Gudger's Theorem 


Overalls worn while farming will acquire a local memory. 
Doc Watson said so. 


This is a rule without a name. 


No name. 


This is a theorem without a name. 


No name. 


Computer code 


<xsl:template match="*"> <xsl:apply-templates 
select="@*"/> <xsl:apply-templates> 
</xsl:template> file = 
in file: print "Woof: %d" % len(line) file.close() 


Table entries 


Tama 
rather 
elderly 
man. 


The nature of 
my avocations 
for the last 
thirty years has 
brought me 
into more than 
ordinary 
contact with 
what would 
seem an 
interesting and 
somewhat 
singular set of 
men, of whom 
as yet nothing 
that I know of 
has ever been 


I have known 
very many of 
them, 
professionally 
and privately, 
and if I 
pleased, 
could relate 
divers 
histories, at 
which good- 
natured 
gentlemen 
might smile, 
and 
sentimental 


open( 'myfile.txt') for line 


But I waive 
the 
biographies 
of all other 
scriveners for 
a few 
passages in 
the life of 
Bartleby, 
who was a 
scrivener of 
the strangest 
I ever saw or 
heard of. 


While of 
other law- 
copyists I 
might 
write the 
complete 
life, of 
Bartleby 
nothing of 
that sort 
can be 
done. 


What my 
own 
astonished 
eyes Saw 
of 
Bartleby, 
_that_ is 
all I know 
of him, 
except, 
indeed, 
one vague 
report 
which will 
appear in 
the 

sequel. 


written:--I 
mean the law- 
copyists or 
scriveners. 


I believe that 
no materials 
exist for a full 
and 
satisfactory 
biography of 
this man. 


Ere introducing 


the scrivener, 
as he first 
appeared to 
me, it is fit I 
make some 
mention of 
myself, my 
_employees_, 
my business, 
my chambers, 
and general 
surroundings; 
because some 
such 
description is 
indispensable 
to an adequate 
understanding 


souls might 
weep. 


It is an 
irreparable 
loss to 
literature. 


Imprimis: I 
am aman 
who, from his 
youth 
upwards, has 
been filled 
with a 
profound 
conviction 
that the 
easiest way of 
life is the 
best. 


Bartleby was 
one of those 
beings of 
whom 
nothing is 
ascertainable, 
except from 
the original 
sources, and 
in his case 
those are 
very small. 


Hence, 
though I 
belong toa 
profession 
proverbially 
energetic and 
nervous, 
even to 
turbulence, at 
times, yet 
nothing of 
that sort have 
I ever 
suffered to 
invade my 
peace. 


of the chief 
character about 
to be 
presented. 


Bartleby the Scrivener 


I am a rather elderly man. The nature of my avocations for the last thirty 
years has brought me into more than ordinary contact with what would 
seem an interesting and somewhat singular set of men, of whom as yet 
nothing that I know of has ever been written:--I mean the law-copyists or 
scriveners. I have known very many of them, professionally and privately, 
and if I pleased, could relate divers histories, at which good-natured 
gentlemen might smile, and sentimental souls might weep. But I waive the 
biographies of all other scriveners for a few passages in the life of Bartleby, 
who was a Scrivener of the strangest I ever saw or heard of. While of other 
law-copyists I might write the complete life, of Bartleby nothing of that sort 
can be done. I believe that no materials exist for a full and satisfactory 
biography of this man. It is an irreparable loss to literature. Bartleby was 
one of those beings of whom nothing is ascertainable, except from the 
original sources, and in his case those are very small. What my own 
astonished eyes saw of Bartleby, _ that_ is all I know of him, except, indeed, 
one vague report which will appear in the sequel. 


Ere introducing the scrivener, as he first appeared to me, it is fit I make 
some mention of myself, my _employees_, my business, my chambers, and 
general surroundings; because some such description is indispensable to an 
adequate understanding of the chief character about to be presented. 


Imprimis: I am a man who, from his youth upwards, has been filled with a 
profound conviction that the easiest way of life is the best. Hence, though I 
belong to a profession proverbially energetic and nervous, even to 
turbulence, at times, yet nothing of that sort have I ever suffered to invade 
my peace. I am one of those unambitious lawyers who never addresses a 
jury, or in any way draws down public applause; but in the cool tranquility 
of a snug retreat, do a snug business among rich men's bonds and mortgages 


and title-deeds. All who know me, consider me an eminently _safe_ man. 
The late John Jacob Astor, a personage little given to poetic enthusiasm, 
had no hesitation in pronouncing my first grand point to be prudence; my 
next, method. I do not speak it in vanity, but simply record the fact, that I 
was not unemployed in my profession by the late John Jacob Astor; a name 
which, I admit, I love to repeat, for it hath a rounded and orbicular sound to 
it, and rings like unto bullion. I will freely add, that I was not insensible to 
the late John Jacob Astor's good opinion. 


hel 
Some tips on making your individual music practice time efficient and 
productive. 


Introduction 


Music teachers, directors, and band mates can be very helpful when you are 
trying to become a better musician, but they cannot make you a better 
musician. They can only tell you how to improve. In fact, many developing 
musicians make great strides with no guidance from others, simply by 
practicing well and often. 


Your lesson time is a time for showing your teacher how you are doing at 
the moment, and getting advice on what to work on next, and how to work 
on it. You don't really have time to practice or improve during your lesson, 
only to get the insight into how to improve. Your group rehearsals (band, 
orchestra, choir) are mainly for learning repertoire and improving the ability 
of the group to play together. Again, there is no time for you to actually 
work on improving your skills as a musician. Performances are for letting 
everyone enjoy the progress you have made. You should enjoy them, too, 
and not have to be worried about the technical details of the music. None of 
these times are ideal for actually making progress, so even if you show up 
for every lesson, rehearsal, and performance, you will have no time to 
improve! Individual music practice is absolutely necessary if you want 
to become a better musician. If your opportunities to work with teachers 
or be in groups is limited, it is even more important to practice well and 
often. 


Music teachers typically give guidelines on how often and how long to 
practice, as well as what to practice. If you do not have a private teacher or 
if the guidelines are vague, you will find some useful tips here. Don't be 
afraid to ask your teacher or director for suggestions or clarifications. If you 
do not have a private teacher due to money or time constraints, consider 
getting lessons for a short time (for example over one summer) when you 
will have plenty of time to practice between lessons. Or you may be able to 
find a musician who is willing to give you occasional lessons. 


It is important not just to practice, but to practice well. You can practice 
daily and still make very slow progress if you are not practicing well. To 
make the most progress with the least effort, your individual practice time 
should include the following. 

The Ideal Individual Practice 


e Set goals 

e Set practice times 
e Warm up 

e Work on it 

e Sight-reading 

e Cool down 

e Evaluate 


Set Goals 
Your practice should have long-term, medium-term, and short-term goals. 


What are your long-term goals as a musician? Are there particular pieces of 
music you'd like to be able to play? A group that you'd like to join or form? 
Knowing what you want to do will help you decide what you need to work 
on and help you set your medium- and short-term goals. If you have a 
private teacher, she will automatically set your goals for you, based on your 
present strengths and weaknesses. But if being able to improvise jazz or 
rock solos, or joining the local youth symphony, or being able to play or 
sing high notes are important personal goals, make sure your teacher knows 
it! She may be able to give you a warm-up that will help improve and 
expand your high register or give you practice materials that will help you 
make the symphony auditions. Also, do not be afraid to ask what your 
teacher's goals for you are and why. It may help your practice time to know 
where you are headed. 


Your long-term goals will help set your medium-term goals. What do you 
need to do be able to do to make first chair or to start your own rock band? 
Improve your range, your reading ability, your tone quality, your tuning, 
your bowing or fingering technique? What method books would be most 
helpful? What less-difficult pieces will prepare you to play the pieces you 


can't play yet? If it's difficult for you to decide what you need to work on, 
ask for advice from your music teacher, director, band mates, or a musician 
you respect. 


Your medium-term goals, plus any performances or lessons coming up 
soon, will determine your goals for this practice session. You must be 
prepared for lessons, rehearsals, and performances; and your director and 
teacher have chosen materials that will help you become a better musician. 
If you do not have any lesson materials to work on, and your ensemble 
music is easy for you, then find materials that challenge you in the areas 
that you need to be challenged. Work on developing a repertoire. Stay 
focused on what you want to accomplish right now, today, and on how that 
will help you get where you want to be. 


Set Practice Times 


Teachers and directors will advise you on how often and how long your 
individual practice times should be. If not, keep in mind two general rules: 
practicing often is more important than having lengthy practices, and the 
better you are, the more you have to practice to improve. 


Practicing every day is ideal. Skipping a day occasionally won't hurt, and 
may even be necessary to rest your muscles and keep you fresh and excited 
about playing. But you should know that when you skip a day, you may 
lose some of the progress you were making. Skipping a day often (say, 
more than once a week) will make it difficult for you to move forward, 
because you will keep losing the progress you have already made. If you 
don't have time, just doing your warm-ups or cool-downs, or playing 
through some easy pieces, is better than skipping the day entirely. 


Young musicians and other beginners do not need long practices to make 
progress. A ten-year-old beginning trumpet player, for example, may only 
need practices of fifteen or twenty minutes; any more than that will 
probably just strain the playing muscles. But the better you get, the longer 
your practices will have to be if you want to keep progressing. A sixteen- 
year-old pianist who has been playing for more than ten years may need to 


practice more than an hour a day to make further progress. Professionals 
typically practice several hours a day. 


Warm Up 


Singing and playing musical instruments are physical activities, and 
warming up is just as important to the musician as it is to the athlete. Don't 
play the hard stuff cold; you won't be playing to the best of your ability, and 
will be wasting time and energy, not to mention making yourself frustrated. 
Warm-ups may feel like a waste of time, but you can turn them into some of 
the most productive minutes of your practice. If your teacher or director has 
given you specific warm-up exercises, do them. If not, ask for some, or find 
or invent some on your own. For example, if you hope to do solo or improv 
work, it is useful to practice scales. If you need to improve your range, find 
an exercise that helps you play high or low notes. If you are having trouble 
playing trills, staccato notes, or large leaps, develop simple warm-up 
exercises that help you practice those skills. Practicing those skills in an 
easy exercise every time you warm up will make them much more available 
when you need them in difficult pieces. 


Want to have a great practice? When you're working on the hard stuff, it can 
be difficult to remember to play with your best tone quality and 
musicianship. It's a lot easier to remember when playing easy warm-ups. 
Try playing or singing warm-ups with the best tone quality, best technique, 
best intonation, and best musicality that you have. This will make warming 
up a little more interesting, but the big payoff comes later; you will develop 
good habits and end up playing with a better tone quality and musicianship 
later in your practice, even when you are concentrating on other issues. 


Work on It 


Once you are warmed up, work on the music you need to practice. If pieces 
for upcoming lessons, rehearsals, or performances are difficult, those should 
be at the top of your practice list. Otherwise, you can always work on 
developing your repertoire. Your repertoire - sometimes called you 
repertory - is all of the pieces that you can play well right now. Whether 
professional, semi-professional, or amateur, musicians and bands always 


have a repertoire of music that they are ready to play when asked for a 
performance. Music learners should also work on developing a repertoire, 
partly to get into the (useful and fun) habit of being ready to play for 
people, and also because even inexperienced musicians may be asked by 
friends or relatives for an impromptu performance. Even beginners should 
be ready to play one piece on request. Waiting until one is an accomplished 
musician to develop a repertoire and play for others is not a good idea, 
because the lack of experience with performing can create unreasonably 
high performance standards and a fear of performing. 

Suggestions for working on pieces 


e Don't practice it wrong! Don't play wrong notes, leave notes out, or 
play wrong rhythms. Learning the music incorrectly is a step 
backwards; it actually becomes more difficult to do it correctly than if 
you had not practiced the piece at all. If the piece is too difficult to 
play correctly, slow it down enough that you can play all the notes in 
rhythm, correctly, no matter how slow this is. When you can play it 
correctly slowly, start speeding it up, but never practice it at a speed 
that you can't handle. If you do not know how the piece should sound, 
try to find a recording, ask for help from a teacher, director, band mate, 
or experienced musician, or enter the music into a music-writing 
program and listen to the playback. 

e When playing through the music, do not simply trip over or stutter 
through the hard parts and go on. This approach also creates bad 
habits, making it nearly impossible for you to play the piece without 
stopping or stuttering at those spots. Stop, analyze the problem, fix it, 
play through the hard spots repeatedly until you can play them 
correctly. Then check to see if you can now "play through" the 
problem spots. 

e If there's something you just can't play at all (a high note, for 
example), make it part of your warm-ups. Find an exercise that makes 
it easier to get to that note (or to double-tongue, or to do that giant slur, 
whatever is "too difficult") and do it every day the easy way. 
Eventually it will start becoming possible in the harder music, too. 

e Frustration gets in the way of good practice. If frustration is causing 
you to sound progressively worse rather than better, try a completely 
different approach, or switch to a different piece. 


Improving General Skills 


After working on specific pieces, you may want to reserve some of your 
practice time for developing general skills that you would like to have. 
Would you like to become a better sight-reader or learn how to read a 
different kind of notation? Would you like to be better at playing by ear, or 
at improvising? These skills will also improve if you practice them often 
and well, but they will not simply appear if you do not practice them! 


Whatever skill you would like to develop, find a useful way to practice it. If 
you do not have a teacher, director, or band mates who can make 
suggestions, scour the Internet or consult "teach yourself to play" books for 
ideas. Then make it part of your regular practice time. 


Cool Down 


While you were practicing the hard parts of your music, you may have 
become tense or frustrated, or forgotten to sing or play musically or with 
good tone quality or technique. End your practice time by playing or 
singing something you like that is easy for you. Relax and enjoy 
"performing" it for yourself, playing with your very best technique and 
musicianship. This is a good time to go through some of your already- 
established repertoire, to keep it polished, comfortable, and ready to 
perform. 


Evaluate 


To help set goals for future practice sessions, evaluate each session 
informally. What progress did you make on the difficult stuff during this 
session? What is still giving you trouble, and what could you do to address 
(in your warm-ups, practice, or lessons) that specific trouble? What should 
you work on in your next practice time? If you honestly believe a particular 
piece is ready for your next rehearsal or lesson, you can move it to your 
"cool down", and wait to get more feedback on it from others. If it is 
difficult for you to evaluate how well you are doing, consider recording 
yourself, at least occasionally, so that you get a chance to sit back and listen 


to yourself, rather than trying to listen and play at the same time. Don't be 
hypercritical, but be objective: this is good; that is what needs work. Again, 
if a teacher is not available to help, play whenever possible for your 
director, band mates, or other musicians and listen for useful feedback. 


More Resources 


As of this writing, the Musician's Way site had many helpful tips on 
practicing. 


